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and strength of the Eighth Army's advance from Agheila to Tripoli
was strictly limited by administrative considerations, principally the
long haul of supplies from its distant bases in Cyrenaica and the
need for establishing forward airfields to ensure the continuance of
the close co-operation of army and air force, which had contributed
so much to the El Alamein victory. Only in the first week of
January, 1943, were we ready to attack the enemy's next position
at Buerat, half way between Benghazi, our new forward base, and
Tripoli, and even so only half our strength could be used. But the
hostile resistance was irresolute and lasted only a day, and General
Montgomery's only real anxiety was that the administrative time
limit set for our arrival at Tripoli should not be exceeded. A final
and successful action at Tarhuna cleared the road to Tripoli, which
was occupied without resistance on January 23, 1943. In this three
months' campaign of uninterrupted victory the Eighth Army had
thus advanced 1,400 miles, conquered the whole of Libya, and
placed itself in a position to co-operate with General Eisenhower's
forces in Tunisia for the complete destruction of all the Axis forces
in North Africa. In order to ensure the closest possible co-ordina-
tion between them, General Alexander, was on February 19
appointed deputy to General Eisenhower, and commander of a
new Army Group, the Eighteenth, comprising the Eighth Army
and the First Army, which, together with the Ilnd American and
French XlXth Corps, under General Anderson, was then operating
in Tunisia.

II. THE CONQUEST OF FRENCH NORTH AFRICA
Inter-Allied discussions, on the highest level in the first half of
1942 resulted in a decision to land an Anglo-American expeditionary
force in Morocco and Algeria in the autumn of that year, with the
ultimate aim of expelling the Axis forces from North Africa by a
grand converging movement from east and west. The initial
success of the expedition turned largely on the degree of resistance
of the French garrison, which it was vital to minimise ; and, as the
United States had not broken off diplomatic relations with the
Vichy government of France, it was considered necessary for an
American general to command the expedition and for the first
contingents landed to be composed primarily of American troops.
Preparations for the operation, the largest overseas undertaking of
its kind to date, had been going forward since June, 1942, under the
direction of General Eisenhower ; and so thorough and complete
were these, and so successfully was the secret of its destination kept,
that the landings at Casablanca, Oran, and Algiers, effected on
November 8, came as a complete surprise both to the French and